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from or ‘exceedingly dilute, the. 
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t is’ 20 io e It 
. be oc regation, in the sanctuary, 
véty where, in our professed worship we 
obliged, more or leas, to ging. ‘to others 


Tobis use of these hymns, ‘however, i is de- 
fonded. It is alleged to be scriptural. The 
inspired Pealiis contain such compositions. 
Nay, Paul actually bids us teach and ad- 
onigh one another in psalms,, hymns, and 
Pe songs. . An excellent writer in the 
t er uses this argument. He 
bees, indeed, and deplores the evil we are 

— but thinks it must, to some ex- 
‘ténty be submitted’ to, beonuse of this sorip- 


(fereuce'to such un authority, we neverthe- 
Jess wholly dissent. In our view, the ar- 
ment is not valid. It bas no force at all 
against the position that, the service of 
gong in the house of the Lord is one of 
worship, and that, therefore, God alone, di- 
, veetly or impliedly, is to be regarded in it. 
The inspired Psalms are indeed, some of 
them didactic, some meditative, some his- 
‘torical; and some in a sense hortatory. The 
N bulk of them, however, look up to 
God. “And when at times they do exhort, 
4 it is pot as with so many of our hymns. 
i They do not persist, strain upon strain, 
bidding men do this or that, after the man- 

ner of a sermon. They say, „Let us wor- 
ship;”, Let us sing unto the Lord; 
Praise ye the Lord! Praise Him ye | 
angela, sun, moon, winds, mountains, 
deeps, and all people « Praise ye the 
name of the Lord, for his name alone is 

holy.” ‘This is their manner of address. 
Instead of being like that of which we com- 
plain, it is just what we want. It is of the 

Bey E nature and essence of worship. 

Bot farther, and chiefly, this argument 
“assumes too much. It assumes not only 
that the Psalms were to be used in the ser- 
‘vice of God's house, like the other Scrip- 
tures, as we use them, for instruction and 
‘spiritual benefit, but that they were to be 
gung, and all of them sung, from Blessed 

‘is the man, to the final Praise ye the Lord. 
Now is this 80? Were they all sung? Were 
they all meant to be sung in the social and 
public worship of God? Where is the 
proof of this? We have never seen it. We 
‘know not where it is to be found. One of 

x most eminent scholars, it is true, says, 
«They are all ecclesiastical lyrice—psalms | 

or hymas intended to be permanently used 

in public worship.” (Alexander on Psalms, 


nent scholar, says, t It is almost superfluous: 
to state thatall the psalms, oreven a majority 
of them, were not composed for use in the 
public worship. Some were evidently writ- 
ten with that design, the rest with no such 
‘ object.” (Davideon in Horne, p. 775.) We 
‘understand both these learned men to mean 
‘the use of the Psalms, not in reading or in 
‘ gonnection with public discourse, but in the 
‘specifie service of song. In this case the 
internal evidence is plainly with the latter. 
‘Ts it said that their name, the Psalms, inti- 
mates that they were meant to be sung? 
Bot this name was not given to them by 
inspiration. It originated with and was 
| — applied to them by the Seventy. Is it 
aid that they are poetical, aud therefore 
were intended for song? But other and large 
portions of the Scriptures are also poetical, 
Which, however, we never think of using in 
this particular, way. Is it said that the 
musical terms prefixed to them indicate 
this to have been their special purpose? 
But these terms are prefixed to only a part 
zof them. Besides which, it is a question 
whether they are original—é. e. prefixed by 
the inspired writers. Many learned men 
think not. They are found, indeed, in the 
‘most ancient.existing manuscripts; but so 
also are those subscriptions to some portions 
of the New Testament which, notwithstand- 
‘ing, are confessedly spurious. 

This. argument, then, from the Psalms, 
‘against our position, avails nothing. On the 
‘other band, all the explicit deliverances in 
those sacred com positions, touching this 
‘subject, sustain our view. Whenever they 
dall on Creatures to sing, praise, worship, 
‘it is always to sing unto, praise, and wor- 
| But it is further said, Paul bids us teach 
and admonish one another in psalms, h ymns, 
and spiritual songs. Here, therefore, is a 
‘clear warrant for singing to one another in 
our social and public worship. These words 
‘of Paul we know and love, but we deny 
that they justify any such conclusion. First, 
their reference is probably not to public wor- 
‘ship, but rather to the social gatherings of 
‘Christian people. Next, whatever else may 
de 
Join, “singing with grace in your hearts 
‘unto the Lord. And then, further, as to 

-<¢¢eaching and admonishing one another in 
-psalme, hymns, and spiritual songs pray, 
‘oan this be done only by singing them, and 
singing them, too, as a professed act of 
worship f Can we not take truth in a lyrical 
‘as well as prosaic form, and use it for reli- 
gious instruction and impression apart from 
-the specific service of song? We do not ob- 
Jeot to instraction or exhortation by means 
‘of sacred verse. The preacher can some- 
times use it with great effect. Let him do 
it. Many of the current hymns are admira- 
ble for this purpose. But why, on this 
‘avcount, take these addresses to mere crea- 
‘tures, and exalt them to that place and use 
which ought to be sacred to God alone! 
But look at these Scripture passages still 
Closer.. A mere change in the punctuation 
scatters even the appearance of their sanc- 
tion to such hymns in divine worship, as 
‘we hayé now condemned. Some of the 
ripeat soholara make this obange. Professor 
Eadie reads; Gol. iii: 16, as follows, “Let 
| toe word of Christ dwell in you richly; in 
4 all wisdom teaching and admonishing one 
3 another; in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
j | unto the Lord.“ Conybeare and Howson, 
following Tischendorf's text, translate tho 
game pessage the word: of 
dwell in you richly; teach and ad- 
monish ‘one ‘another in all wisdom. Let 
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V. rendered 


‘Frequently, when ve 


With ‘the ‘profoundest de- 


Voter are 


hare 3: 


sage, 19, abould be pointed 

in a Similar way. What becomes 
then of the supposed argument from these 
Scriptures for hymns addressed to creatures, 


| ead vet used in professed: acts of worship? 
of , The truth is, the’ Bible does not sanction 


| this’ common yet strange practice in the 
| Churches; in either the doctrines it incul- 


represents song in the sanctuary as an ex- 

eise of worsbip. Its immutable command 
i, shalt the Lord thy 
God. 8 
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For the Presbyterian, 
Whe ‘Ought te Vete for Ruling 
„ 
Messrs. Editors—The Synod of New 


Jersey at its last meeting, I understand, 


decided that none but male and female 
members of the Church have a right to vote 
in the election of ruling elders. I feel 
anxious to learn where the Synod got their 
authority to make any such decision, as 
they have no legislative powers, and especi- 
ally by what authority they attempted to 
set aside the Constitution of our Church, 
which gives h directions in this mat- 


Our Book says, chap. xiii. sec. 2, 
Every congregation shall elect persons to 
the office of ruling elder, and deacon, or 
either of them in the mode most approved 
and in use in that congregation.” Here 
it is settled that every congregation shall 
elect, and I think it is conclusive for all 
who profess to be directed by the Consti- 
tution. I am aware that some who advo- 
cate a different practice declare that the 
word “congregation” in this section means 
“church.” Let us examine the matter. 


Oar Book gives the definition of the two 


words. It defines a church to be“ a num- 
ber sof professing Christions, with their 
offspring, voluntarily associated together 
for Divine worship and godly living, dgree- 
ably to the Holy Scriptures; and submit- 
ting to a certain form of government.“ 
Chap. ii. sec. 4. The word „church“ is 
found nivety-eight times in our Form of 
Government, but in thirty of those instances 
the word is not used in accordance with 


the above definition, but means congre- 


gation. 
Our Book does not directly define the 
word “congregation,” but it does so indi- 


‘rectly, and very explicitly. Let us turn to 


chap. xv. sec. I, When any probationer 
shall have preached so much to the satis- 
faction of any congregation, as that the 
people appear prepared to elect a pastor, 
the session shall take measures to convene 
them fur this purpose; and it shall always 
be the duty of the session to convene them 
when a majority of the persons entitled to 
vote in the case shall request that a meet- 
ing may be called.” 

Now, who is meant in the above section 
by ‘the people“ and “congregation” who 
te appear prepared to elect a pastor?” The 
same section answers, the “ persons entitled 
to vote in the case. This congregation of 


geacribed 
aoc. 4, as those “who 
sures of the church regularly administered ; 
.or who contributes his just proportion, 
according to his own engagements to all its 
necessary expenses. Here, then, a con- 
gregation is defined by our Book to be a 
mixed body, including church members, 
but including also the outsiders who pay 
their proportion of expenses. This word 
congregation is used seventy-one times in 
our Form of Government, and in every 
instance clearly means a mixed body, as 
defined above, with one exception, chap. 
viii. sec. 2, where it may stand for church.. 

In farther discussing this question, I 

will lay down three propositions, which I 
shall endeavour to establish. 
First, that the church is not recognized 
by our Book, our Presbyteries, Synods, or 
General Assemblies, as an ecclesiastical 
body. Second, that the congregation, as 
defined above, is recognized by our Book, 
Presbyteries, &c., as an ecclesiastical body. 
Third, that the ruling elders are the rep- 
resentatives of the congregation, and not 
the representatives of the church. 

In regard to the first proposition. There 
is not a work in our Book authorizing the 
Church, as such, to meet, or exercise any 
authority whatever. I have been for forty 
years intimately acquainted with the affairs 
of this and the adjoining congregations, 
and for about thirty years a church mem- 
ber, and I never knew, or heard of, a church 
meeting being called. Even at our com- 
munion the church does not meet, for the 
baptized children of communicants, infants 


though recognized as part of the church, 
are excluded. We never organize churches, 
we organize congregations. We organize 
the same body that call the pastors and 
supports them, and that sends representa- 
tatives to Presbytery, as I shall show when 
discussing the second proposition, and 


our Presbytery, use the word „church, 
yet the congregation is intended. 


Let us now take up proposition « Second. 
That the congregation, as defined above, is 
ssbyteries, &o., 
as an ecclesiastical body.” Turn to chap. 
viii. sec. 1, here it is settled, „that the 
church be governed by congregational, pres- 
byterial, and synodical assemblies.” But 
not a word about church assemblies. The 
same recognition of congregational assem- 
blies is carried through the whole book. 
We have already noticed in chap. xv. secs. 


outside paying members and church mem- 
bers are authorized to elect, and vote fora 
pastor. Now look at section 5th of the 
same chapter, where this same congregation 
ig authorized “to draw a call, in due form, 
and to have it subscribed by the electors;“ 
which means the whole mixed congrega- 
tion. Or they may, as suggested in section 
7th, “subscribe their call by their ruling 
elders, deacons, or trustees, or by aselect com- 
mittee.” Thatcommittee need not be church 
members. Next let us look at the form of 
the call in sec. 6. “The congregation, &. do 
earnestly call you to undertake the pastoral 
office in said congregation, promising him 
a certain yearly salary, &c. Observe that 
it is still the congregation, and not the 
church, that calls the minister, and in the 
call promises to pay a salary. They next 
send commissioners with their call. The 
minister accepts, and his ordination as pas- 
tor of this congregation takes place. Pro- 
ceed onward to sec. 12, in the eighth ques- 
tion to the minister—<8. Are you now will- 
ing totake charge of this congregation, agree- 
ably to your declaration at accepting their 
call? and do you promise to discharge the 


your singing be of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, sung in. thanksgiving, with 
your heart. unto God.“ The parallel pas- | 


duties of a pastor to them as God shall give 


| cates or the examples it gives, It always 


| dut 
submit to the * 


and adults who are not communicats, al- 


although we sometimes in our Book, and in 


1 and 4, that the mixed congregation of |. 


you again, in question to 
the people, sec. 13 —< Do you, the people 
of this congregation, continue to profess 
your readiness to receive (blank), whom you 
have called to be your minister? And do 
you engage to continue to him, while he is 
your pastor, that competent: worldly main- 
tenance which you have promised?” 

Thus it will be seen by any one who will 
carefully read this chap. xv. that the con- 
gregation (which includes the church mem- 
bers but is not confined to them) is recog- 
nized as the one party in the pastoral rela- 
tion. They vote for the pastor. They call 
the pastor. They send commissioners to 
Presbytery, and in the ordination and in- 
stallation, the same congregation which 
voted and made the call, is fully recognized 
as one of the parties to the ecclesiastical 
‘contract. Thus the pastoral relation is 
formed between the pastor and the congre- 
gation; and not between the pastor and the 
church. 

If we examine chaps. xvi. and xvii. we 
will find the congregation occupying the 
same position as a recognized ecclesiastical 
body. It is true, in several instances in 
those chapters, the word « church’”’ is used, 
but it is in such a connection as must ne- 
cessarily mean congregation; for instance, 
in chap. xvi. sec. 2, „ Any church desiring 
to call a settled minister, &o., and sec. 3, 
when the congregation calling any settled 
minister, &o., then both words are used, 
but both referring to the same thing, and 
as the congregation only by chap. xv. can 
call a pastor, the word church here, as well 
as thirty other places which could be named, 
is used for the mixed congregation. 

I think I have said enough to establish 
my second proposition. The third is, That 
the ruling elders are the representatives of 
the congregation, and not the representa- 
tives of the church. Here let me state that 
the word “people” is used in our Form of 
Government in nine different places, and 
always to represent the congregation. But 
let us again appeal to our Book. Thus in 
chap. iii. ruling elders are called ‘the re- 
presentatives of the people,” and in chap. v. 
‘¢ruling elders are properly the representa- 


tives of the people, chosen by them,” &c. 


Chap. x. sec. 3, Every congregation which 
has a stated pastor has a right to be repre- 
sented by one ruling elder; and every col- 
legiate church by two, or more, ruling el- 
ders, in proportion to the number of its 
pastors. Sec. 5, „ Every vacant congre- 
gation, which is regularly organized, shall 
be entitled to be represented by a ruling 
elder in Presbytery.“ In the above ex- 
tracts the third proposition is fairly proved. 
Now, if the church is not recognized as 
an ecclesiastical body— if the congregation 
is so recognized—and if the ruling elders 
are the representatives of the congregation, 
(all of which I think has been fairly proven,) 
then it clearly follows that the same congre- 
gation which elects the pastor shall elect the 
ruling elders, and that the Synod was clear- 
ly wrong in changing the meaning of the 
word congregation in chap. xiii., sec. 2. 
The only plausible argument I have heard 
of the Synod is this: — As the 
of the ruling elder is to exercise dis- 
cipline, and as a non-communicating mem- 
ber of the congregation does not submit to 
discipline, therefore he has no interest in 
the election of ruling elders, and has no 
right to vote for them. This argument is 
not sound. It degrades the position of the 
ruling eldership. It assumes what is not 
so, that the only duty of a ruling elder is to 
sit in the church session and try offenders 


in the church. This is a small part of his 


duty, but not the one-twentieth part. I 
have known sessions that for five years in 
succession had not a single case of disci- 
pline before them. A faithful ruling elder 
has a daily round of duty to perform. In 
addition to attending church courts, he 
must visit the sick, the poor, and the dis- 
tressed, and pray with them and counsel 
them; he must hold prayer-meetings in the 
congregation, and when it is vacant, or the 
pastor absent, he must conduct the worship 
in the church. Let those who put such a 
low estimate on the duties of a ruling elder 
read the life of Harlan Page, that model 
ruling elder; let them read what duties he 
performed, and what spiritual services he 
rendered to persons in his congregation 
outside of the church, and they will be 
forced to confess that others besides church 
members are interested in the election of 
faithful ruling elders. But let me show the 
fallacy of this argument by a parallel case. 
In most of our States the judges of our 
courts are elected by the people. Now, 
what would be thought of the man who 
would argue that, as a large part of the 
duties of our judges are in actions con- 
cerning property, therefore none but pro- 
perty holders should have a right to vote for 
judges. This argument, although unsound 
and auti-republican, is much more reason- 
able than the other, for the principal busi- 
ness of judges is in trials for property, 
while but a very small part of the duties of 
ruling elders is to discipline members. 

Our Book declares, chap. iii. sec. 2:— 
“The ordinary and perpetual officers in the 
church are, Bishops or Pastors; the repre- 
sentatives of the people, usually styled 
Ruling Elders and Deacons.”” The pastors 
are the representatives of the church, the 
ruling elders the representatives of the 
people. Now, is it not a singular idea, 
that while the people have the right to elect 
the pastors, they have not the right to elect 
their own representatives? But it is clear- 
ly laid down in our Book that the congre- 
gation shall elect both pastors and ‘ruling 
elders. Who are the lawful voters at our 
congregational elections, are described but 
once, in chap. xv., sec. 4. Our Book 
makes no other electors, and the Synod cer- 
3 cannot set aside our Book and make 

law. Even if the General Assembly 
ne do it, their action would be void, 
and binding on no person, for even the 
General Assembly cannot alter our Consti- 
tution without first sending it down to the 
Presbyteries. 

Let no one understand me as contending 
against the Church. It is not so. The 
Church, as I have said, forms a part of the 
congregation, and in nine cases out of ten 
church members control the congregational 
meetings. I am only contending for the 
rights of those who often do more for the 
Church than some of her members, and 
have an equal right to vote for her officers. 

Our American Church was formed on a 
republican basis. And I regret to see, that 
while the Episcopal and Methodist churches 
have been lopping off some of the monar- 


chioal features of the system they brought 


from the old country, and gradually assimi- 
lating their government to our republican 
institutions, some of our Presbyterian breth- 
ten are constantly striving to carry back 
our Church to those „ of the old 


| manent prosperity of the church; 
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bite forefathiors dig. |] vide for bis ‘children ‘and bis ghildren’s | 


carded. 


some of those good brethren of ours should 
propose that our Assembly should receive 


a representative from his Excellency James | 


| 


Buchanan, because such was the custom 
under the old Scotch Book. No one will 
go further than the writer to sustain the 
old Scotch theology, but her entire Form of 
Government will not do for us. And when 
our forefathers substituted the word con- 
gregation in our Book for the word kirk in 
the old Book, they knew what they were 
doing, and intended to do what they did. 
They changed the power, as well as the 
word. ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


For the Presbyterian. 2 


Information for Emigrants to Texas 


Western Texas is a sa remarkably healthy | 


country, and no part of it more so than that 
bordering on the San Antonia River. 


claims for healthfulness, beauty of situation, 
good society, and excellent schools. Here 
is loeated Aranama College, under the care 


of the Presbytery of Western Texas. This 


Institution, though now in its infancy, and 
labouring under depression from want of 


funds, may yet become a rich blessing to the 


Church and to our country, like Princeton 
and Jefferson, and many other noble Iusti- 
tutions that suffered in like manner from 
poverty in their beginning. There is also 
a good female school in the place. Build- 
ing and farm lots, of various sizes, may be 
bought at moderate prices either from the 
corporation of Goliad, or from the Trustees 
of Aranama College. 

For further information refer to the Rev. 
Joel T. Case, Victoria, President pro tem ; 
Dr. J. W. Patton, Goliad, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees; J. A. Robbins, Esq., 


merchant, Goliad; Rev. J. M. Cochran, 


Victoria; Rev. J. M. Connelly, Texana; 
or the subscriber, W. C. Buarr, 
Lavaca, Calhoun County, Texas. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEDICATION IN IOWA. 


VUE, Iowa, Nov. 30, 1858. 
Messrs. Editors—The last week was one 
of peculiar interest to the Presbyterian 
church in this place. Knowing that some 
of your readers will be much gratified, and 
presuming none will be wholly indifferent, 


I send you a brief account of these interest- 


ing matters. They relate to the ordination 
and installation of a pastor, and the dedica- 
tion of a house of worship. As the former 


may be the subject of official notice, my re- 


marks will be confined to the latter. 


The church was organized the 31st of 


January last, with seven members, of whom 
five were n Ten others have since 


been received, six of them being only on 


the last Sabbath; and of these six, one by 
profession of his ‘faith. 

Immediately after the organization, steps 
were taken toward the erection of a house 
of worship. The court-house was availa 


for Sabbath services, and indeed has been 


so used until the present time; but a house 
of worship was deemed essential to the per- 
and, 
therefore, the little band thus organized de- 
termined to undertake, and by God’s bless- 
ing to accomplish, the work which the true 
interests of their beloved Zion demanded at 
their hands. 

A lot was purchased for one hundred 
and fifty dollars, affording a site every way 
eligible for the purpose contemplated. The 
contractors engaged to have the building 
completed by the first of October; but the 
continued rains of the spring and summer 
retarded the work, and later in the season 
other causes of delay occurred, so that the 
house is still not wholly completed, but so 
nearly as to be comfortable for worship. To 
the credit of the few on whom have rested 
the responsibility and energy requisite for 
the work, I would state the fact that not a 
day’s delay in the completion of the church 
has been occasioned by failure in the pay- 
ment as per contract; on the contrary, the 
payments made are now in advance of the 
conditions of the contract. 

The material of the building is limestone, 
and its architecture Gothic, with a tower 
terminating in a belfry. Its dimensions 
are 54 feet by 35, the audience-room being 
20 feet high, and having a choir gallery 
across the front end. The tower is 16 feet 
hy 10 at the base, and its extreme height 
75 feet. 

The inside of the building is finished. 
with black walnut and white walnut, ex- 
cepting the seats and backs of the pews, 
which are of white pine, grained. There 
are Venitian window-blinds, painted dark 
brown, to correspond with the colour of the 
stone by suitable coptrast. There will bea 
basement ten feet high, and two thirds of 
it above the surface of the ground; but 
the finishing of it will be deferred for the 
present, not being included in the contract. 
The entire cost of the building, an 
the lot, is 83500. 

On Thursday evening, the 25th inst., the 
new church was dedicated to the worship 
of God by appropriate services, conducted 
by the Rev. J. Phelps, D.D., of Dubuque. 
I need not say it wasa joyful occasion to 
the little flock of Christ, gathered into an 
organization under circumstances of pecu- 
liar trial, thus to be permitted to worship 
God „under their own vine and fig tree, 
according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, with “none to make afraid.” It 
was such a Thanksgiving Day“ as is sel- 
dom enjoyed. 

This work has not been carried forward 
without great pecuniary effort. Essential 
aid has, indeed, been received from kind 
friends at the East, and for their substan- 
tial assistance the brethren acknowledge 
with pleasure their grateful obligations. 
So, too, has great encouragement been af- 
forded by a generous appropriation on the 
part of our most useful Church Extension 
Committee; but still the responsibility of 
the enterprise has rested chiefly on two of 
the brethren, whose contributions exceed two 
thousand dollars. And to the long-tried 
and still ardent attachment of one of these 
two to the faith and order of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in their purity, is the existence 
of the organization itself, under God, in- 
debted. I would not speak his praise with 
unbecoming publicity; yet it is but just 
that the devotion of one man to a. pure 
faith and worship, which was manifest- 
ed in fearless and effectual service in 
the trying times of 1837 and 1838, and 
which is still bringing forth like pre- 
cious fruit in advancing age, should be 
held up as an example and encouragement 
to the rising generation. He would pro: 


— 


And it would not be very sur- 


prising at the next General Assembly if b 


In 
this region, the town of Goliad has peculiar 


| 


| 


children gathered around him in wis West. 
ern land, a place where the institutions of 
of his long cherished faith may be perpetu- 


ated unimpaired. 

Our church is yet unfarnished, except as 
to Bible and hymn-book, which were the 
generous gifts of two kind friends at Du- 
buque. We very much need a bell, to call 
to the house of God the many ina ‘popula- 

tion like ours who otherwise would allow 
| the hours of worship to pass by unnoticed 
or unheeded; also lamps for an evening 


service, which brings not a few within the 


sound of the gospel who hear it at no other and the faithful Mohammed already stirring 


time. But the sacrifices already required : the soup. That soup, as Ibrabim would say, 


compel us to forego these until better times, 


| waless these lines shall, perchance, rather 
providentially, meet the eye of some one 
able and willing, if not to build, at least to 
furnish our synagogue. 

I had thoughts of extending an invita- 


any Presbyterian families about to remove. 
westward, to make our beautiful town t 

new home; but, in view of the estimate 
usually placed, at the East, on descriptions 


of the West, I conclude to forbear, fearing : 
C. 


it would be — lost.“ 


For the Presbyterian. 


Water Well the Rose of Sharon. 


An Acrostic addressed to a recently converted Sabbath- 
School Teacher. 


BY COLUMBUS COURTLAND JACKSON. 
W ould’st thou gather heavenly smiles, 
A nd disarm the tempter’s wiles? 
T ake choice care of Sharon’s Ruse, 
E very hour, till life shall close; 
R ightly watered rich ’twill bloom, 
W hile it yields thee sweet perfume. 


E ver would’st thou grow in grace? 

L ook on Rose of Sharon’s face— 

L oviugly, from morning light, 

T ill the slumbers of the night; 

II eavenly smiles will then be o’er thee, 
E ver strewing joys before thee. 


R obes of Heaven would’st thou wear? 
Of the Rose take choicest care; 

S afely fix itin thy breast, 

E ver there, through life, to rest. 

O! ’twill give thee heavenly pleasure, 
F urnish thee with heavenly treasure. 


S eek you o’er an angel’s flight? 

H eart and Sharon’s Rose unite; 

A Il things spurn that tend to part 

R ose of Sharon and thy heart; 

O! then thou’lt on angel’s pinions 

N oiseless fly through God's dominions! 


K ing Eternal’s throne would’st see? 
E ’en through Sharon’s Rose ’twill be; 
E ver if thy vision greets 
P early gates and golden streets, 
It will unto thee be given 
I hrough Rose of Sharon, flower of heaven. 


B read of life would’st thou obtain? 
L ook to Sharon’s Rose again; 

O! the Rose of Sharon’s power! 

O! thy might, Eternal Flower! 

M ighty wonders from thee springeth, 
In thy praise all heaven ringeth. 


Never ending bliss would’st share? 
G o to Sharon’s Rose in prayer; 

I f the Rose of Sharon’s thine, 
N ever need thy soul repine ; 

T hen thou'lt see, in life's to-morrow, 
Homes on high unknown to sorrow. 


V outh immortal would’s thou claim ? 

B less the Rose of Sharon’s name; 

On the Rose repose thy soul, 

S afe ’twill be while ages roll; 

On the Rose be fixed for ever— 

M ercy’s Source will harm thee never! 
Abingdon, Virginia. 


A Queer Case of Clerical Etiquette. 


The Cincinnati (Ohio) Gazette of the 
7th inst. says:—The Memphis papers re- 
cord a singular instance of ministerial’ col- 
lision, which occurred in that city, on Sun- 
day week, during the session of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. As is usual, the 
churches of most of the denominations. were 
supplied by the strangers, the Rev. J. J. 
Sledge being assigned in the evening to the 
Presbyterian Church of which the Rev. Dr. 
Steadman is pastor. 

Oo ascending the pulpit, Mr. Sledge com- 
menced some remarks, in the course of 
which he stated that, with his ideas of com- 
munion and fellowship, he could not recog- 
nize Dr. Steadman as a member of the house- 
hold of faith, nor allow him to share the 
pulpit. Upon this, Dr. Steadman left the 
church, followed by a majority of the audi- 
ence. Before the close of the evening's 
service, the gas was turned off, and the con- 
gregation was left in darkness. But the visit- 
ing brother was not to be daunted even by 
this last exploit, and reminded that portion 
of the congregation which remained, that 
the suppression of the gas afforded a realiza- 
tion of the old biblical truth, that there 
were “those who love darkness rather than 
light.” 

The ill-feeling to which Mr. Sledge’s con- 
duct gave rise, demanded some notice from 
the Convention of which he was a member. 
Instead, however, of taking cognizance offi- 
cially, the Convention appointed a commit- 
tee, before whom the offending brother dis- 
avowed all intention of hurting the feelings 
of Dr. Steadman or his congregation, and 
explained his course as arising from a de- 
sire to free them from any embarrassment 
that might arise under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. On this Dr. Steadman 
professed himself satisfied, and the commit- 
tee acquitted Mr. Sledge ‘of all intentional 
blame, though they regarded his remarks 
as indigoreet. 


— 


Auricular Confession Tolerated in 
England. 


There is one form of auricular on- 
fession against. which an Englishman gen- 
erally does not rebel. It cannot be said 
that he likes it, but still he tacitly assents 
to the system, anuoying as it may be. The 


] annoyance may be persevered in at un- 


seemly hours, and may even assume the 
proportions of a persecution, and yet the 
Knglishman, though he may be groaning 
at the time, has too much sense to interfere, 
but suffers resignedly, and doesn't say a 
word. He tries to turn a deaf ear to all 
the questions that are put to him, and if he 
does make a move, it is not so much to 
remonstrate as to compose himself comfort- 
ably off to sleep. The form of confessional 
to which we are alluding: is the one which 
was adopted with relentless constancy for 
so many years by the celebrated Mrs. Cau- 
dle, and is known generally under the popu- 
lar name of Curtain Lectures.“ The 
Englishman submits to this form of confes- 
sion, because he cannot very well help it; 
but if any other old woman, in priest’s 
attire, attempts to come Mrs. Caudle over 
ae his blood is up in a minute; and he is 


the house. London Punch. 


AND NO, 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| IN PALESTINE. 
An evening in obundance— 
Ebal and Gerizim— Impressive associations— 
Morning in the city—Uncivil reception 
Riding through a tunnel—An editorial dilem- 
ma—Ruined Samaria—Fulfilment of pro- 


phecy. 
Burka, March. 
Messrs. Editors—On the west side of the 
city of Nablous, close to the walls, is a pretty 


tion, and presenting some inducements to 


grove of trees; and here, on emerging from 
that famous city, we found our tents pitched, 


soon made six gentlemen comfortable altoge- 
ther; and with that peculiar satisfaction which 
travellers always feel when they have done a 
good thing, we sat in a group at our tent door. 
The lepers and beggars had by this time heard 
of us, and came trooping about us from their 
dark dene in the city. Other beggars bad we 
seen before, but no beggare like these. Their 


cries for bukeheesh were shot at us with great 


ſforocdty. end they laughed, howled, cursed, or 
blessed us, as the humour seized them. We 
were getting in the slightest possible degree 
out of humour, when a deliverer appeared in 
the person of a half-witted deaf mute, who, 
with a knotty stick and great good humour, 
pitched into his brethren, and sent them fiying 
in every direction. We expected to see the 
poor fellow demolished at once, but they only 
laughed as they fled—a strange result, only 
explained when afterwards we learned that the 
assailant was esteemed a person of peculiar 
sanctity. 

Thus opportunsly left in peace, we had time 
and quiet to enjoy the scene around us. We 
were sitting by a murmuring stream, in a 
fruitful valley, and the sun had just gone 
down, leaving the old city of Shechem wrapped 
in gloom. But still far above it, on either 
side, rose the stately mountains of Ebal and 
Gerizim, forever to be remembered for that 
grand convocation of the tribes in the days of 
Joshua. Ebal lifted its naked, rocky sides 
there i in the setting sun to the height of eight 
hundred feet; while just opposite, rising to 
the same height, but with a gentler slope and 
a deeper verdure, lay Gerizim. We tried to 
imagine the scene when the ark of God rested 
in this lovely valley as the priests and Levites 
stood in solemn silence around, and when the 
sides of those two hills, as far as the eye 


could reach, swarmed with the gathered tribes. 


Whata glorious congregation that was! And 
what an imposing service was now to be per- 
formed, such as never was witnessed in a tem- 
ple made with hands! And then, when all 
the Levites, raising their voices, pronounced 
the curses in the name of Jehovah, what a 
mighty swelling Amen“ must have come 
rolling down from Ebal! And so again from 
Gerizim, when in turn the ‘blessings were 
shouted towards its thronging multitudes! We 
could picture the whole scene as if it had oc- 
curred but yesterday, so well does the descrip- 
tion of the Scriptures suit the landscape about 
us. All that man has wrought has changed. 
The well of Jacob has been choked up, and 
the tomb of Joseph has become a Mohammedan 
shrine, and the old city of Shechem bas be- 
come a miserable den of bigots and robbers. 
But the valley of Sychar is fruitful yet, and 
the old emblematic vine even now creeps over 
the resting-place of Joseph; while still, just 
as three thousand years ago, Ebal looks at 
Gerizim, and to both the passing stranger 
looka up, and thanks God for the old story of 
solemn worship they call to mind. 

And so, as we talk of Moses and Joshua, of 
Jacob and Joseph, of the Saviour and the wo- 
man of Samaria, the darkness comes down 
upon us, we shut the world out of our tents, 
and are soon buried up in bed-clothes and 
oblivion, lulled to sleep by the bubbling Nar- 
ghileh of our worthy Ibrahim, and by the 
ceaseless chatter of the inexhaustible mule- 
teers. 

At the dawn of day we arose, breakfasted, 
and mounting our horses rode into the city. 
The merchants in the bazaars were just rub- 
bing their eyes, and the daylight had scarcely 
crept into the narrow streets; but the beggars 
were in full cry after us, and our brave deaf 
mute, who I think had watched by us all 
night, was exercising his prerogative to our 
perfect satisfaction, tripping up one, cuffing 
another, kicking a third, and frightening all 
with the most hideous of grimace and the 
most discordant of inarticulate cries. The 
Nablousians were certainly not very glad to 
see us. As we passed, some pretended to turn 
their heads the other way; others scowled and 
pulled their old rags aside, as if afraid we 
would pollute them ; and—no, we could not be 
mistaken—as we turned the sharp corners of 
the dirty streets we heard sharp, hissing 
sounds, which, if they meant any thing at all, 
meant dogs.“ Now we didn’t care any thing 
at all about being called dogs.“ Indeed, we 
were rather pleased with it than otherwise, 
because it gave us the opportunity of confirm. 
ing the report of all travellers, that a more 
graceless set of bigots and fanatics dwells in 
Nablous than in any other city of this fanatical 
East. So we just went on to see the Samari- 
tan synagogue, fur that was our only errand 
in Nablous. 

It so happened that our way led us undera 
stone archway, which, beside being exceedingly 
low, was as darkas Erebus. It so happened, 
likewise, that our procession was headed by 
Ibrahim and closed by the editor, enthroned 


on his bag of provender, borne by the very tall 


mule. As we proceeded the arch grew lower 
and lower, so that to escape being scraped 
against the roof, we had to bow ourselves upon 
our saddles. On emerging into daylight our 
rear guard was missing, and just as we 
were wondering most what had become of 
him, the elevated editor came walking out of 


the tunnel with his saddle on one arm, and 


dragging along the bag of provender with the 
other! His story was soon told. The tall 
mule had plodded along after the hindmost 
horse. The editor had bowed with the rest of 
us, but alas for his loftiness, he had only 
saved himself from being crushed by oppor- 
tunely rolling himself off in the dust, while 
still the mule plodded on, scraping off both 
provender and saddle, and coming out bare- 
backed and light-hearted! 

We had now reached the door of a low 
house, where we found a boy on the watch for 
us, who led us through the kitchen depart- 
ment, and up a narrow stairway to the roof. 
Crossing this we reached a small portico, where 
we waited for a very little crooked old man, 
who soon came, with a huge key, and having 
first demanded buksheesh, let us into a dark, 
musty room, about twenty feet square. This 
was the Samaritan Synagogue, and at one end 
of it was a niche containing, as is affirmed, a 
copy of the law three thousand six hundred 
years old. It was with the greatest difficulty 
we could make the decrepid old Rabbi under- 
stand that we wanted this law, and to give 
him buksheesh. Then the former was reluct- 
antly prodaced—a very yellow roll of parch- 


ment, which we could readily believe had had 


an existence of a few centuries. Theold Rabbi 
told us that the Samaritans still worship on 
Mount Gerizim, and that there are very few 
families of them left in Nablous. In a very 


few years they will undoubtedly become ex- 


tinct; and the old trembling Rabbi, holding 
out his skinny hand for buksheesh, seemed a 
fit emblem of his race. 

We now made all haste to quit the city 
of ten thousand fanatics and returning first 


to our camping ground, passed up the valley 
through which the stream by which we had 


ry apt to kick the meddlesome intruder | 


slept makes ita way. The road was good, and 


| inhabitants of the 


and the 
gardens luroriant. Leaving thie valley, in 
about an hour we crossed a éteep mountain 
ridge towards the north-weat, and then first 
caught sight of “the hill of Samaria,” sloping 
up towards the west, and enclosed on all sides 
by lofty mountains. In an hour more we were 
climbing up the steep N of this bill, and 
making ourselves a 8 to the squalid 
rot Sebustieh, 
which lies among the even now statély rains 
of the old city of Samaria. We could see bru- 
ken marble columns and richly carved capitals 
sticking out of the mud walls of the cabins 
about us; and all around lay huge atones, 
while all along the edge of the hill atretohed a 
hundred or more fragments of columns, still 
erect, the remains probably of a magnificent 
| colonnade which once encircled the hill. The 
steep sides of the mountain, on every hand, 
were strewn with like fragments, while away 
down, at the very bottom of the valleys, they | 
lay in hage heaps, as if tambled there by the 
hand of violence from the proud temples where 
ond delon 

Such 
much wickedness and so much euffering—the 
city where Elijah and Elisha wrought mira- 
cles in the name of the Lord, and where so 
many mighty deeds were done by warrior, 
22 and apostle. Sarely the word of the 

rd was well spoken twenty-five hundred 
years ago. “I will make Samaria as an heap 
of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard ; 
and I will pour down the stones thereof into 
the valley, and I will discover the foundations } 
thereof.” No description of ruined Samaria 
by modern traveller can be more graphic and 
correct than this of the prophet Micah, written 
in the days of her pride. 

Through the mists that were now gathering 
over us, and beginning to fall in great drops of 
rain, we could get no adequate idea of what we 
so longed to see the situation of Samaria among 
the surrounding mountains. It is described 
as surpassingly grand, even now when the 
curse of God rests upon the land. What then 
mast it have been when the luxurious and 
populous city lifted up its “crown of pride,” 
and the encircling hills were crowded with 
vineyards and villages, and so arrayed in beau- 
ty, girded with defences the monarch of them 
all! Faded as that beauty is now, will it not 
return again? “Thou shall yet plant vines 
upon the mountains of Samaria; the planters 
shall plant, and shall eat them as common 
things.” 

The rain now began to fall fast, and we has- 
tened out of Sebustieh without even waiting to 
look at the ruined church where, they say, 
John the Baptist is buried. Huastening along 
the edge of the hill by the ruined colonnade, 
we soon descended a steep slope into a luxu- 
riant valley, and taking the advantage of a jull 
in the storm, stopped to lunch in an olive 
orchard, close by the little village of Burka. 
And now, while we are eating our oranges, 
dates, and hard-boiled eggs, our horses are 
browsing on olive leaves, (the editor’s mule 
having quite the advantage) and a few vil- 
lagers are standing scowling around. And 
here I date my letter, where perhaps letter 
never was dated before. Brrn. 

For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF CHICAGO. 


This Synod met in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Rock Island, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 21, 1858, and in the ‘absence’ of the 
Moderator, was opened with a sermon 
the Rev. William ownley, from Eph, iii. 19. 
The Rev. Robert C. Matthews was chosen 
Moderator, the Rev. T. S. Vaill Permanent 
— and the Rev. A. H. Lackey Temporary 

er 

The following resolution in reference to the 
Bible cause was adopted: 

Resolved, That Synod has listened with in- 
terest to the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Lord, 
Agent of the American Bible Society for the 
State of IIlinois; and that we recommend to 
all the churches within our bounds a remem- 
brance of, and liberal gifts to the Bible cause. 

The Rev. Mesers. Hart and Lynn were ap- 
pointed to prepare a biographical sketch of 
the Rev. Samuel N. Evans, and forward it, 
through the Stated Clerk, to the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. — 

The Rev. Messrs. Harsha and Pillsbury 
were appointed to prepare a similar sketch of 
the Rev. John Marshall, and forward the 
same, in like manner, to the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society. 

The Committee appointed to bring in a min- 
ute in reference to the death of the Rev. S. N. 
Evans and the Rev. John Marshall, reported, 
and their r * was adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, This Synod has heard of the death 


| 


24th day of August, and of the Rev. S. N. 
Evans, on the 30th day of September, 1858, 
cut down in the prime of life, — whilst faith- 
fully labouring in the field; and realizing the 
greatness of the loss to the Church at large, to 
the respective churches in which they were 
labouring, aad to their families in particular; 
and ourselves, at this present meeting of Sy- 
nod, being deprived of their presence, and 
couasel, and fraternal intercourse; therefore 
1. Resolved, That while we bow in submis- 
sion to the stroke of an All-wise Providence in 
their removal from the Church on earth, it is 
in the firm faith of their translation to the 
services of the Church in heaven, and in the 
humble hope that other labourers may be 
a up in their stead to work in the earthly 


2. Resolved, That this Synod does mingle 
its sympathies with those of the bereaved 
families and friends of the deceased brethren, 
and does humbly pray and trust that the 
blessed consolations of the gospel may be af- 
forded them and ourselves in view of the pre- 
sent bereavement. 

3. Resolved, That this minute be signed by 
the Moderator and Clerk, and be, by the said 
Stated Clerk, forwarded to the families of the 
deceased. 

Synod adopted earnest action in reference 
to our Boards, urging increased liberality and 
prayer, and the wider circulation of the Home 
and Foreign Record. 

The following report of the committee on 
the Minutes of the General Assembly, was 
ae . With reference to resolution 5th on page 

Resolved, That the day herein desi; ated 
be urged upon the observance of all the 
churches in this Synod, according to the re- 


commendation of the Assembly. 


2. In reference to the lst resolution, record- 
ed on page 281—That whereas, There is rea- 
son to apprehend that this Monthly Concert 
in prayer does not receive the attention from 
the churches within our bounds which its 
great importance demands, therefore 

Resolved, That this Synod adopt, in its ful- 
ness, this resolation of the Assembly, and does 
hereby enjoin upon all its members, to main- 
tain in their churches, the hearty observance 
of this concert in prayer. 

3. With reference to the preamble and reso- 
lutions, on page 294, whose subject matter is 
the same as that of the communication from 


the Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., Chairman of the 


“Committee for the relief of disabled cle 
men, and the needy widows and orphans of 
deceased clergymen,” which was referred to 
this Committee: 


presented to them. 

That they recommend to all the 
churches in the Synod, to take up an annual 
collection for this fund; and they suggest as 
a suitable time for the collection the 
next ime: the ry of Annual Thanksgiv- 


in 
The in regard to & Synodical | 
was 
In view of the magnitude and importance 
of the subject now under consideration, and 
the evident difficulties which encumber pce 
’ Resolved, That a Committee of six be now 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to visit Ma- 
rengo, Dixon, and Fulton, and any other places 
that the Committee may think expedient, and 


— to-day, that old city of so | tsa 


of the Rev. John Marshall, by fever, on the | 


„That the members of this Synod |. 
take into their sympathies and into their pur- |. 
poses of active beneficence, the object thus 


the case whore water Spwe in 
| Palestine, the hill sides were 


| 


OMAR 


8 4 


at the of Synod, 1 
result can 


And further, That this Cominitiee be di- 
rected to confer with lar committee 
from the Synod of Illinois, to ascertain if it 
he — 2 to unite the two Syr in the 
establliehment and sapport of 


Messrs. N. L. Rice, D. D. 8. 

T. Wilson, John Galt. J. M..Chase, and T 

as Muir were appointed the Committee con- 


in — The Pree- 

were to penede 
oth 
0 the 

western Theol he Nort 

A communication was received’ from the 

Synod of — 06 over the signature of 


their. Stated Qler tion of 
said — 


Preabyterian Theological —— is 
2 be, and it is hereby bq 50 amend 


to Deterasine the n 

Professors, and to appoint 
the powers which have — — ves 

in the Synods shall be, And hereby are trane- 
of the Presbyterian n the Un 
States. Provided. that this direoti 1. 
cepted by the Assembly. 

2. Resolved, That the Board of Direstors be, 
and it ia hereby instructed to invite 
for the location of the Seminary, 23 ya 
11 funds for its endowment. 

That the Board of Directors be, 
fe it ie hereby instructed to present this 
overture, with a full and particular, report of 
all proposals fur the location of the Seminary, 
a all pledges of funds for its endowment, to 
General of 1859. 

4. Resolved, That an official copy of the 
foregoing resolutions be — to the 
several Presbyteries, in order that they may 
have the subject before them at their spring 
meetings, and be prepared to send commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly, ready to ex- 
preas their wishes before thet body, in the 
whole matter. 

The Report of the Committee on Missions 
was es and is as follows: 

» There are many churches within = 
our — without ministers, and many poluts 
where effurts ought to be made to establish 
the interests of our Church; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod now establish 
the office of Synodical M 

Resolved, 2, That a committee ‘of one person 
from each Presbytery be appointed to carry 
this resolution into effect. 

“Resolved, 3. The duties of the missionary 
shall be as follows: — 1. He shall, so far as 
possible, visit all * vacant churches and 
preach in 2. He shail explore the 
whole field with a view especially to those 
points distant from any settled’ minister, 
where it may be supposed that new organisa- 
tions should be formed; and shall report his 
observations to the several Presbyteries con- 
cerned, at each of their stated meetin 
He shall seek to inaugurate the working of the 
scheme of Systematic Beneficence in all our 
vacant wg te where it may have been neg- 
lected. 4. He shall solicit contributions to the 
Synodical “Missionary Fund from all our va- 
cant congregations, and from the scattered 
members. of our Church not reached by re 
— charge, and pay the proceeds to 

reasurer of Synod. 5. He shall 2 
seek to introduce ministers into vacancies ; sf 
aid in combining two or more churches into 
pastoral charges; to be the channel of infor- 
mation concerning vacant churches and unem- 
ployed ministers; and generally to make every 
effort to promote the supply of Mnisterial ser- 
vice. 6. He sha all report all _Proosedings 
te the Synod annually. 

Resolved, 4, The Synod’ 3 Standing Commit 
tee shall have power to conclude ap arrange- 
ment with the person called by Synod, and if 
such person should decline the ball, to —— 
for and engage another for the same 
Committee may suspend the above 

ent at any time, reporting g cause to the 
ben meeting of Synod. The er may 
conduct its business by correspondence. f 
the Committee be directed 
to communicate — with the churches 
and their pastors, to ascertain if they will not 
voluntarily assume the support of such mis- 
sionary of the Synod as the Committee may 
select. Provided, that either of the Presbyte- 
ries shall have the privilege of employing an 
itinerant missionary within its ‘own bounds; 
and that said Committee shall not employ 8 
missionary until the means have been secured 
fox the p Nandi BT of hig galary. 

6. That the Synod, looking to the 
Great Ring i in Zion for his approval and bless- 
ing, desires. to commence this und 1 
his glory; and trusts that the result wi 
part, be the revelation of our wants and the 

wing out of our means, 60 that eventually 
an itinérant fot each Presbytery’ may be found 
and 

Synod adjourned to meet in the North Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago, Illinois, * ry 
the third Thursday. tnf of Ootober, 1 
at seven o'clock, 


LN. Cannes, Clerk. 
— 


DELAYS IN | RELIGION. 


An accurate examination into the periods 
of life at which those whose lives of godli- 
ness give evidence of true religion, first be- 
gan to be followers of Christ, furnishes an 
amazing demonstration of the folly and dan- 
ger of delay. The of 
sion diminishes as rapicly 

Make up a congregation of a t — 
Christians. Divide them into five ‘classes, 
according to the ages at which they become 
Christians. Place in the first elass all those 
converted under 20 years of age; second 
class, all those converted hetween 20 and 
30; third class, all those converted between 


30 and 40; fourth class, all those oon verted 


between 40 and 50; fifth class, all those 
converted between 50 and 60. Then count 
each of the five classes separately. Of your 
thousand Christians there were hopefally 
converted, under 20 years of age, 548; be- 
tween 20 and 80 cars of age, 337; be- 
tween 80 and 40, 86; between 40 and 50, 
11; between 50 and 66, 8; up. 60 and 


70, 1. 
Just one out of a — — 
rears old. What a 


converted over sixty 
lesson on delay! Wbat an awful — 
What an appeal is this to the unconverted 
of every age! To such as are still in the 
favoured season of early youth it says, Now 
is the accepted time. 2 Those 
who have passed even age of 
twenty, have demonst to 3 the. fact 
that the most favourable season is gone 
already, and that the grounds of Ar in 
their case are rapidly growing Darrow and 
more insecure with every additional day of 
* to their closing hour. 

eed we add a word on the 22 
with which such 3 appeal to 
ministers of the on behalf of the 
young among their alt van all 
‘Christian fathers and mothere—to 
love the Lord Jesus Obrist, on behalf of 
the impenitent in their families and around 


them. 


18 


2 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. ” 


With: what submit 
to sleep, if this present period of our ex- 
istenoe was thoroughly happy; ‘as it is not, 
it is a mercy that we aro ee 
ing out so considerable part of 
necessity is also s proof 
at we neither are, nor ji 

— 


and th 
conviction, 
to 


be, 
— the happiness of 
plete, God, the author of it, will 
it to of — 
not nor t, i 
Rev. iv 8. Reve T. Adams 
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may hearts ou this side the ocean. 


"Tuesday evening last. Though the weather 


requested to call the attention of the pas- 


— — ———— 


97 


— 


rth 


4 


2 dar be tent 


för phe ensuing hr. 


tor united 
sprayer, drawn up by eminent men in the 
Free Church. of: Bootland, and adopted by 
‘pany Obristivns Britain. We 

abliah it in the b 


ope that in this day of 
‘prayer, it .may.ealist the co-operation of 


itself 


Homm Mrssionaty So- 
The. Auaiversary of thie Society, 
whose business it is to care for the temporal 
and spiritual wants of the poor in the city, 
twas held ut the ‘Musical Fund Hall, on 


lire. 


wos inclement a large audience was present. 
The speaking of the eveuing vas inter- 
with most delightfal music. We 
tegret to learn that the receipts of the year 
‘show a decrease on former years. The 
anoval report states that during the year 
Just closed 2070 families had been assisted 
by it; that 7565 visits were made by the 
‘missionaries; that within the same period 
2904 orders were given for fuel, food, arti- 
oles of clothing, &o., to relieve the needy; 
also, that under its 7775 ces 21,368 pages of 
religious tracts, and 853 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures: had been gratuitously distribu- 
tod, and 259 sermons preached, 718 religi- 
‘ous meetings held, and 100 funerals attend- 
ed. In the work of procuring permanent 
homes in the country for children, the soci- 
ety’ has performed good service, more than 
‘one hundred having been thus provided for 
during the ear. The peraioious und de- 
moralizing ive of. street-begging was 
denounced‘ in’ the report, and the public 
‘cautioned against encouraging it in any 
way. As the season. for suffering among 
the poor has: now come, it is to be hoped 
chat a more enlarged liberality will be mani- 
fested. „He that giveth to the poor lend- 


eth to the Lord.” 


- Revrvats.—The work of grace in the 
church of Octorara, Pennsylvania, of which 
the. Rev. Alexander Reed is pastor, we are 
happy to learn, is going forward with in- 
easing’ power. Friends who have been 
thete tell us that there have been at least 
one hundred inquirers, and a large number 
are indulging the hope that they hav 
passed from death unto life. a 
The churches of Horeb and Hopewell, 
Kentucky, of which the Rev. Joel K. Lyle 
son of refreshing, and ‘upwards of twenty 
haye beet received to the communion. 
Thirty persons have been added recently 
to the church of Willow Creek, Illinois, of 
which the Rev. Thomas G. Smith is pas- 
tor, making the entire accessions since July 
last nearly Atty. 
We learn from private sources that there 
is a very 2 awakening in various 
parts of 


INrerkstina Discovery.—The 
Dr. .McCrie;.in. his antiquarian ex- 
lorations of London, has discovered the 
uten the Westminster Assembly, in 
manuscript, extending over the whole pe- 
riod. of its sittings. . Dr. Lee, Principal of 
Hdinburgh University, believed they had 
been destroyed by fire. “They are now found 
inthe Episogpal Library of Sion College, 
in the oity, where Presbytery in its brief, 
palmy days bad its headquarters. == 


Ax ‘Important CoLLectiIon.—We are 


tors in the Presbytery of Philadelphia of 
the followidg actftn Gf the Presbytery, 
adopted A“ ite late mectidg id Odtober. 

“« Resolved, That the ohurches of this Presby- 
tary; be: directed to take up a collection for the 
Fund for Disabled Ministers and their Widows 
and Families, on the last Sabbath in Decem- 


It is greatly to be desired that this 
iojunction should be complied with. We 
talk much about the grievous wrongs in- 
flicted, by the Church’s neglect, upon her 
‘ministers, who, after serving her faith- 
fully, are laid aside, aud upon the families 
of those who have: fallen in the service; 
but in this dase words: will not suffice. 
Something more substantial is necessary 
to rélieve distress and want. Let every 
church and every church member make 
some contribution to 65 deserving cause, 
and the aggregate wil ish the treasury 
of the Committee, who have the disburse- 
ment af the funds, with ample means for 
meeting the numerous and touching calls 
made upon them. We hope that this 
object may find favour in all the congrega- 
tions of our wide-spread Zion. 
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Tun Morrara — General Cass, 
Secretary of State, has written another let - 
ter in answer to one addressed to him by 
Mr. A. Hart, President of the Mickve 


8 nature, that it is natural, lauda- 
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countey form of the civil’ policy of an- 
other, aud af the operation. There 

is no- people who: would rebuke, with more 
with their af- 


is and it becomes us; to maintain the 
sae xeserse toward: other countries which 
we -exzpect: hem towards us. 
Haman. governments are necessarily imper · 


ither the United States = 
vantages from a change of field, there is 


common attribute. 1 much to recommend a long pastorate. There 


other 


petida can olaim exception from the 


The Herald is certainly 
22 


be perpetual (it does not venture to say 
e ofton) to the people for 
en power, as if the power were like eggs, 
‘uptto be 
keepidg. © Would the Herald, in its seal 
for the tights of the people, so restrict 
nd | them as to deny them the right of empow- 

| ering their representatives to act for them 
for five or ten, or even twenty years, espe- 
| cially when they hold the power of correct- 
jag ang abuse of their grant? This is its 
doctrine. We instanced the Supreme Court 
ol the United States as a case in which re- 
pablicanism recog 
pointments of officers for life, but that ap- 
ointment made by the 
| but mediately through the President. The 
Herald ans wers this summarily by denying 
that.the said court is a constitutional, and 
of course, a repub'ican body. So it appears 
that the Supreme Court. of the United 
States is in the same category with the Pres- 
-byterian Church. Be it so. 


Wa sek, ere the members of Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assembly, representa- 
‘tives elected by the people? Never.” Not 
quite po quick with the answer. As the 
question is directed to us we are entitled to 
the answer, snd we say “Always.” The 
Herald is aware of the law maxim, „what 
a person does through another, he does 
through himself.“ The people commit to 
the session the power of electing represen- 
tati ves to the higher courts, and in these 
elections the people are represented just as 
truly as if they had acted congregationally. 
Should the Herald sneer at this feature in 
our republicanism, we would respectfully 
refer it to that powerful and dominant body, 
the United States Senate, the members of 
which, as a general rule, are elected by the 
State Legislatures, which in their turn are 
elected directly by the people. 
is perfectly analogous. 
their Senators through their representa- 
tives, just as Presbyteries do in regard to 
their higher courts. The facit per alium 
facit per se principle holds good in both 
cases. 
his zeal to make a good case against Pres- 
byterianism, will henceforth denounce the 
United States Senate as unconstitutional 
and anti-republican. 
commend a denunciation of the lower house 
of Congress, as the members to it are elect- 
ed not even annually, but for a term of 
years; and while the spirit is warm, let 
him denounce the President with his four 
years term, and the whole Constitution of 
the United States as anti-republican. When 
Presbyterianism falls with the country, it 
will at least be a mitigation of its fate. 


The | following question will silence us fer ever 


We have more than once spoken on this 
important topic; but on this, as on other 
subjects, there may be need for ‘line upon 
line.” 
: common infirmity with pastors; indeed, it 
is pastor, have also beep blessed with asea} may be said rsa well nigh universal. 
Very few, even of those most eligibly situ- 
ated, feel so firmly fixed as to be unwilling 
to listen to overtures for a new position. 
There are difficulties in their present lot 
which they hope might be obviated by a 
removal, or there are presumed greater 
attractions elsewhere. A young minister, 
after the first few years of his pastorate, 
finds the labour of preparation for the pul- 
pit difficult and onerous. He has no old 
stock to fall back upon, and no matter 
how: indisposed for intellectual effort, or 
what his interruptions, the new supply 
must be forthcoming. Hence it is not 
surprising that he sbould at times cast a 
longing look towards some other location, 
where he would be at liberty to bring forth 
‘cold things” as well as “new.” 
pastor is worried because of an ineflicient 
sessiou, who not only fail to help him, but 
discourage him in every enterprise which 
looks towards progress. Or there may be 
some presumptuous, dogmatic, pragmatical 
man, who wishes to have his own way in 
every thing—some Diotrephes, who loves 
the pre-eminence, and is a constant thorn 
‘in the pastor’s side. Or certain little dif- 
ferences may have occurred, which render 
his intercourse with some members of the 
flock not altogether agreeable. 
cial character of the congregation is not 
eongenial. Or the salary is badly paid; 
r or some how or other, the minister feels 
that he is not appreciated. 
kindred causes are extensively at work, 
depressing the pastor’s spirits, and leading 
him to lend a ready ear to the first call to 
another field. 


a character as to render the change alto- 
gether proper; but this is by no means so 
in every case. 
ministers, more than other people, shall 
repose upon a bed of roses. There must be 
a crook in every lot, and these annoyances 
are his crook. Nor are they by any means 
necessarily prejudicial to his piety or his 
usefulness. Properly improved, they may 
be rendered blessings. 
him humility, and lead him to a more con- 
stant reliance upon God. 


that a translation to another pastoral charge 
will insure freedom from discomforts and 
vexations. We may ‘change the place, 
but keep the pain.” 
precise form they may not exist in the new 
field, but they will almost certainly be en- 
countered in some shape, and it may be, a 
worse one. We have known repeated in- 
stances where ministers have discovered 
this, and to their sorrow. They have seen, 
when it was too late, their error in allowing 
themselves to be driven, by insufficient 
means, from their former charge. In some 
‘cases it has been obvious that God was 
‘laying his hand in chastisement on his ser- 
vant, for Jonah-like fleeing from the post 
of duty. | 


'} pastor should not remove uatil he has very 
clear evidence that the pillar of cloud is 
moving before him. It is not enough that 
be is uncomfortable where he is. Does the 
Head of the Church require his services 
elsewhere? If so, the probability is that 
the field will be opened to him, and that 
providendes will so conspire as to make his 
— wayclear. He need not * — 
deperity, : ‘trouble of hunting up a place. en he |. 

fas then wauld the people of the United | gens this, there is a strong presumption that | , 
he is running before Providence—that he 
is attempting to move before the Divine 
hand has beckoned him on. 


republicanism, Pres- 


— is not republican ; but if re- 
, every body else understands 

b, be governient by the representatives of 
people, then 1 nism is pre- 
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uu ancerts that it is essential to 
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hized not only the ap- 
people, not directly, 
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The case 
The people elect 


We presume our contemporary, in 


In doing this we re- 


PASTORAL CHANGES. 


1 CoRRESPONDENT asks us to give our 
views as to frequent pastoral changes. 


The. desire for change is a very 


Another 


Or the so- 


These and 


Some of these difficulties may be of such 


God does not intend that 


They may teach 


It is a great mistake, too, to imagine 


Just in the same 


In our opinion, as a general thing, a 


Aſter all that can be said as to the ad- 


a married 
nosk; bas visited them in sickness, 
sympathized with them in eorrow, instructed. 
them in difficulties, and buried their dead, 
acquires a hold upon their respect and sym- 
pathies which never can belong to the pas- 
tor who is here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
One of the most beautiful of spectacles is 
that of the venerable pastor, with the weight 
of years upon him, surrounded by a people 
who have listened to his voice from their 
earliest remembranee; who have been led 
by bim to the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins*of the world; to whom, in- 


‘strumentally, they owe their present spirit- 
‘ual blessings and their hopes of everlasting 


glory. Much to be regretted is it that this 
admirable spectacle is so seldom to be seen. 
We should hail with joy and thankfulness 
the return of the epoch of long pastorates. 
Those who favour short ones would do well 
to remember the old proverb, “Rolling 
stones gather no moss.” 


RELIGION IN KANSAS. 


CoRRESPONDENT of the Presbyterian 

Herald, writing from Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, thus speaks of religious interests in 
that important territery : 

64 All the churches, orthodox and hetero- 
dox, are pretty well represented at almost 
every important point. Our Methodist 
brethren are, I think, the most numerous. 
The Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
are about equally divided. Lawrence is 
itself a very good illustration of this matter. 
‘We have here, in a population of say three 
thousand, eight religious bodies, having, as 
far as possible, regular public worship. 
These are Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, United 
Brethren, and Unitarians, and, I may add, 
Swedenborgians. The Unitarians have a 
fine church, which, when finished, will cost 
some $12,000 or $15,000. The Congrega- 
tionalists have a house about finished, cost 
say $8000. The Methodists have a fine 
little chapel, now finished and occupied, 
costing about $2500. The Baptists have 
no church building, but hold public services 
in a town hall belonging to one of the pro- 
minent members. It is their intention to 
build shortly. 

“The Presbyterians Lave no house of 
worship, but are, at present, through the 
kindness and courtesy of our Methodist 
brethren, holding service in their obapel. 
We have now made arrangements to put 
up a neat and tasteful church early in the 
spring. This we need very much. Our 
church was only organized a few months 
ago. Great progress has been made, con- 
sidering the time the field has been occu- 
pied. What we need throughout this whole 
Territory is more ministers to gecupy the 
field that is widening every day. Two, or 
at least one Evangelist, is greatly needed 
now to plant churches in the right places.” 


NEW YORK SUNDAY EVENING 
| PREACHING. | 


IME interest in the new Sabbath evening 

services in New York apparently wax- 
es stronger every week. The Rev. Dr. 
Durbin of the Methodist Church preached 
on last Sabbath evening the fourth sermon 
of the series at the Academy of Music. 
The crowd was greater than ever. Every 
accessible part of the building was filled to 
its utmost capacity, and large numbers were 
unable to obtain admittance. A police force 
was stationed at the doors to keep back the 
throng. A reporter of one of the daily 
papers states, that having gone a little late, 
the only way he could find entrance was 
through an „underground“ passage, under 
escort of one of the Directors of the Acade- 
my, and even then he was compelled to 
stand behind the curtain on the stage. No 
doubt many of these hearers are attracted 
by the novelty of the thing; but whatever 
motive may carry them, the gospel is faith- 
fully preached by able ministers, and if 
God’s people are earnest in prayer, there is 
reason to hope that not a few who go mere- 
ly to gaze, may come away to pray. The 


Commercial Advertiser says that a gentle- | 


man who attended the services last Sunday 
evening was so much impressed by what he 
saw and heard, as to the pre-eminent use- 
fulness of the undertaking, that he declared 
his readiness to give ten thousand dollars 
toward the erection or purchase of a build- 
ing for the permanent establishment of 
such services.” 

The National Theatre was also again 
opened on Sabbath evening for religious 
services, and was attended by a vast multi- 
tude, including a large class of degraded 
youth, who, from their deportment, indi- 
cate great need of the influences of the 
gospel. The following, from one of the 
daily papers, will give an idea of their cha- 
racter, as well as of the service generally. 

46 As early as half-past six o’clock quite a 
crowd collected, mainly composed of boys of 
the appearance of those who usually occupy 
the pit on week days. Much impatience 
was manifested that the doors were not 
opened early; but the boys amused them- 
selves with their customary capers. Mean- 
while, many well-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men entered the front door and took seats 
in the family circle. At a quarter to 
seven o’clock the process of lighting up com- 
menced, and the well dressed people poured 
in faster, the door being guarded by an offi- 
cer. At seven o’clock the crowd outside 
became so great that the captain of the ward, 
by authority, caused one of his officers to an- 
nounce that none but ‘respectable boys and 
boys with their parents’ should be admitted. 
By what peculiar process the doorkeepers dis- 
criminated between the respectable and non- 
respectable boys did not appear, byt it hap- 
pened very often—often enough to make it 
the rule—that. the people with the best 
clothes got in more readily than the others. 
It was thought at one time that the boys 
would have to be excluded, on account of 
the noise which they made on the previous 
occasion, but finally it was concluded to let 
them in just before the hour of closing, and 
the pit was kept open for that purpose; 
when they did come, they came with a rush 
for front seats, which might be considered 
perfectly natura: under the circumstances. 
They were with difficulty seated, and kept 
moderately quiet until Dr. Hiscox entered, 
when they gave him a hearty round of ap- 
plause. 

„% Dr. Hiscox, before the commencement 
of the service, said that in commencing these 
religious services in this place on Sunday 
evenings there was no definite arrangement 
as to the length of time during which they 
should be continued. It had been com- 
menced as an experiment, and he was glad 
to say would be continued as long as their 
friends were willing to come and listen. 
When they applied to Mr. Purdy, the pro- 
prietor of the theatre, for the use of this 
house for this purpose, though it was a 
novel request, he did most promptly and gen- 
erously consent to the proposal, desiring no 
recompense but the actual cost of light and 
fuel. He had also kindly and generously 
done all he could to secure the comfort and 
order of the house. wins? 
In the singing the boys joined lustily, 
keeping up a sort of humming accompani- 
ment, and singing all the rests with an ooca- 
sional cat call or cough. But there seemed 
to be no maliciousness in all these manifes- 
tations—they were too good natared for 
that. They could not restrain themselves, 


however, from giving a hearty round of ap- I ward ceremonies. 


‘prin 


hymns—were shied to some extest, 
and one boy was slightly they be, 
haved very well indeed. The police arrest 


“The 


Sunday.” 


ed one „ the lobby:} 
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reformed, but destroyed. The London 
Record, in referring to the present state of 
Popish Ireland, where a most extensive 
conspiracy seems to exist in the form of 
secret societies, held together by the most 
fearful oaths for the destruction of Protest- 
ants, and which has brought forth its first 
fruits by several assassinations, says: : 
“Tt is lamentable to reflect that the les- 


son which should have been learnt from the 
dealings of Providence seems to have been | 


nearly lost upon the people. Neither the 
miseries of the famine, nor that prosperity. 
which had well nigh obliterated the remi- 
nisoenoe of it, have left any adequate im- 
pressions behind. At the very moment 


when all seemed at rest, the ‘small cloud’- 


has arisen, and already the tempest appears 


to be about to burst over the land. Hap- | 


pily for ourselves, our consciences may be 
ear. It would be impossible for any pro- 


‘vince of the empire to have occupied more 


of the public attention than bas latterl 
been bestowed upon Ireland. To pass over 
our’ efforts during the famine itself, not a 
session has elapsed without a vote of public 
money for the improvement or advancement 
of the country. The transfer of land is ac- 
complished with a facility which, combining” 
as it does expedition and economy, is the 
envy of all to whom it is not available. 
Funds have been lavished upon Ireland for 
the purposes of religion, of education, of 
agriculture, of public edifices. Prejudices 
have been consulted, requests attended to, 
principles too often sacrificed, in order to 
carry out what was termed a policy of con- 
ciliation. It seems that all has been in 
vain. The bounteous gifts of heaven, the 
hearty kindnesses of their fellow-men, are 
alike lost upon these misguided fanatics; 
gifts are repaid with a curse, national subsi- 
dies by insult and sedition.” 
— 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1859. 


ITH the beginning of the coming 
year The Presbyterian will enter 

upon its twenty-ninth volume. Our paper 
is now one of the oldest and most exten- 
sively circulated religious journals in the 
country, and has never been in so pros- 
perous a condition as at present. Its sub- 
scription list increases with a strong and 
steady growth. Its contributors embrace 
many of the most eminent ministers and 
laymen, and its readers include every class 
of society, from the most elevated to the 
humblest. For the good work which we 
have reason to believe the Presbyterian is 
accomplishing in the promotion of truth 
and godliness, we desire humbly to thank 
God. We would also take encouragement 
te solicit the general co-operation of our 
friends in an effort materially to enlarge | 
its circulation with the beginning of the | 
new year. The present time is favourable. 
to such an effort. Many families have 
recently been brought into our churches, 
in which no religious journal is read. It 


is important to their intelligence and effioi- 


ency that they should be put into imme 

diate communication with the Church at“ 
large through some such channel. There 
should be no Presbyterian family without a 
religious paper. Our Methodist brethren 
have set a good example in this respect, 
let Presbyterians follow it. A suitable 
recommendation from the pastor, and a 
little systematic effort on the part of one or 
two laymen, would usually accomplish the 
work. In order to present inducements 
for such an effort, we offer the following 


SPECIAL TERMS. 


1. To any person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
and the Istof January, 1859, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

2. To any person who will send a club of five 


new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and | 


January Ist, 1859, or add that number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

3. To any person who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and January Ist, 1859, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select. 


These terms, it will be remembered, are only for 
this special occasion, and to such as may make an 
effort between this and the entrance on the new 

ear. 
‘ On reference to the General Terms on the fourth 
page, it will be seen that when the paper is taken in 
the largest clubs, it comes to Club Agents at the 
very low price of about $1.80 a year. 

As a large number of clubs will expire with the 
close of this month, we respectfully invite the agents 
for them to give immediate attention to their re- 
newal. Subscribers in arrears will please also oblige 
us by at once remitting what they owe, together 
with payment for the ensuing year. 


— 


A MISrAKR.— One of the editors of the 
Cincinnati Presbyterian of the West, writ- 
ing to his paper, speaks of the Philadelphia 
Noon-day Prayer-meeting as having recently 
been resumed, after a suspension of several 
months. This is a mistake. As we have 
before stated, this meeting has never been 
suspended, except on Thanksgiving day, 
when all the churches were open, for a 
single day since its commencement. It 
was removed for a while to the Sansom 
street Church, but was largely attended 
there, as it has been at Jayne’s Hall. 


— 


PROBATIONARY MEMBERSHIP.—There is 
a feature in the church arrangements of our 
Methodist. brethren, which is at once sin- 
gular and exceptionable. We refer to their 
reception of what is called probationary 
wembers. On camp-meeting and other ex- 
citing occasions, persons may be tempora-. 
rily affected, and before the test of time can 
be applied they are received as probationers 
for full membership. As many of these 
only ‘continue for a while, and then re- 
lapse into their former indifference, the 
character of the Church at large must suf- 
fer by their instability. The public ru- 
mour goes abroad that so many have been 
converted, and this is followed by the fact 


that in multitudes of instances the conver- 


sions have proved to be unsound. Even 
the temporary connection of such persons 
with the Church must prove injurious, and 
we are glad to notice, as in the following 
paragraph, that attention is turned to this 
evil: 

“The Rev. Dr. Pierce of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, says :—‘ If things 
are to continue as they are now, we must 
cease to receive seekers into the probation- 
ary membership of the Church. Else we 
will accumulate such a mass of members, 
without the benefits of spiritual regenera- 
tion, as to bury the spiritual power of our 
once pure form of godliness under a mass of 
attractive formalism, which will make Me- 
thodism a gorgeous exhibition of mere out- 


IRELAND. si‘ 
IJ bas often been said, Popery is not to be 


* 


* 


‘The wages at “sin is death,’ is- 
to with Warked attention byi the en: Eprxiuncn, November 23, 1858. 
.tiveaudience, Nen the boys. sho It is, I think, verge 
they were listening, for during the fal sign of the times here, that th ects in 
appreciation of a good point eerti interest, are not conn with politics, but 
p tee of with the social of -féligious improvement of 
evening the bills’—as they called the the country. effort, indeed, is being made 


dy certain parties to get up an agitation in 
Aavour of the extension of the franchise, but it 

wonderful to see how little attention the 
movement is exciting. The working classes 
are not to be deceived now as they were before 


| the passing of the Reform Bill twenty years 


ago. Then they expected that political privi- 
leges would add immensely to their personal 
and domestic comfort, and of course they were 
‘disappointed. At present they seem to be 
satisfied that, desirable as it might be, in many 
respects, to have a vote in the formation of the 
Legislature, the possession of such a right 
would not make them richer, happier, or more 
-useful men. Now you must not misunderstand 
me. Iam not giving an opinion on the ab- 
stract doctrine of universal suffrage. The 


conservatism. Individually, I heartily sympa- 
thize with the reform agitation. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS— LAY EVANGELICALS. 

I see you have noticed that a religious excite- 
ment has for some time existed among us. 
This has, so far, been a result of the American 
revival, for that event has been much spoken 


very natural that it should quicken the longings 
of God's people for a visitation from on high ; 
but this has not been altogether the occasion 
of it. The movement had begun considerably 
more than a year ago. And the most marked 
‘characteristic of it—the appearance of an order 
of lay evangelists—had manifested itself most 
decidedly before the good news from across 
the Atlantic had reached our shores. It would 
be very difficult to pronounce a reliable opinion 
on the degree of impression produced by this 
movement on the state of religion in the coun- 
try; but I have no doubt the good effect has 
been considerable. The Church has been 
strengthened in spiritual power and influence, 
and the outlying world has been compelled to 
give some heed to the claims, or, at least, to 
the call of the gospel. Within abe few 


years courses of popular lectures have been the 
rage here, not only in our great cities, but in 
the small towns and villages in the country. 
The subjects which have, on these occasions, 
received the greatest amount of attention, have 
been those which treated of one or other of the 
sciences. But for some time a new institution 
has been competing with these popular lec- 
tureships—the institution of evangelistic preach- 
ing. It is quite a new thing in my experience 
to hear of committees being formed in different 
localities, for the purpose of inviting to their 
respective neighbourhoods, not literary or 
scientific stars, to discourse of Chemistry, or 
Geology, or History, but such men as Brown- 
low North, or Macdowall Grant, or Mr. Guin- 
ness, to preach a succession of gospel sermons. 
What this may portend no one can tell, but it 


a better era. 
FREE CHURCH EVANGELISTS. 


In connection with this, I may notice the 
exceedingly interesting operations carried on 
in the summer season under the superinten- 
dence of the Home Mission Board of the Free 
Church. During the months of July, August, 
and September last, upwards of one hundred 
ministers were employed as evangelists in 
populous districts throughout the country. 
They in general go forth two by two—preach, 
when the weather permits, in the open air— 
and visit every house in the locality in which 
they may be stationed, leaving a few words of 
instruction and a tract behind. I could tell 
you of most interesting and remarkable results 
following these labours—souls converted to 
God, churches formed, and whole districts, 
before utterly dead, quickened into new life. 
One parish I may specially mention—that 
of Dalry, in Ayrshire. It is a great iron 
district, and from works being recently and 
rapidly erected, the population speedily out- 
grew the original provision of the means of 
grace. The attention of the Home Mission 
Board was directed to the place. During one 
or two successive years evangelistic deputations 
were sent to preach the gospel to the people; 
and such success has followed these efforts that 
it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
parish has become the scene of revival as 
striking and real as any which have occurred 
among yourselves. Mr. Steel, the excellent 
minister of the Free Church there, stated lately, 
at a meeting in Edinburgh, that there were 
now nineteen weekly prayer-meetings in the 
place, and that at the approaching communion 
he expected to receive an accession of fifty 
members. 

BOOK HAWKING. 


Another agency has been set agoing within 
the last year or two, whose influence is now 
beginning to be extensively felt. I mean the 
„Religious Tract and Book Society of Scot- 
land.” Its object is to counteract the perni- 
cious influence exercised on the masses by the 
circulation of an immoral and irreligious lite- 
rature. This establishment does not profess to 
publish on its own account. The only thing 
in the shape of a book which issues from its 
press is the News of the Churches, an excellent 
periodical, which each month professes to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the religious condition of 
Christendom. It aims simply at the diffusion 
of all good publications which may appear. 


colporteurs—men of humble life, but of piety 
and intelligence —~who with bag on back tra- 
verse the country districts, distributing tracts, 
and selling such religious books and serials as 
the people may approve. In this way such 
admirable periodicals as the Christian Treasu- 
ry, our model religious serial, have found their 
way into houses which never before were visit- 
ed by any thing better than penny secular 
newspapers or wretched story books. 


DR. CUNNINGHAM’S AFFLICTION. 


The friends of Dr. Cunningham in America 
will regret to hear that he is threatened with 
blindness. One eye has already lost the 
faculty of vision, and the fear is that the same 
predisposing causes which led to this calamity, 
| may still be in operation in the body. In the 
meantime he is interdicted from reading or 
writing, except during daylight, and has been 
80 far relieved from professional work as only 
to be obliged to lecture two days in the week. 

Notwithstanding this affliction he still con- 
tinues to edit the British and Foreign Evan- 
gelical Review, and is very hopefal himself, 
that, with care, his well eye may be finally 
preserved. The deepest sympathy is felt for 
him among all classes here, for in his cha- 
racter there is just that union of the lion and 
the lamb which makes a man an object of 
general personal regard. Dr. Cunningham is 
Principal of the Edinburgh Free Church Col- 
lege. The winter session has commenced. It 
was expected that he would have delivered the 
usual inaugural address; but this duty he was 
compelled to devolve upon Dr. James Bucha- 
nan, one of his gifted colleagues. It is pro- 
posed to elect him Moderator of the next Gen- 
-eral Assembly. 

THE LATE DR. BROWN. 


Edinburgh lately sustained the loss of one of 
her most prominent and able ministers, Dr. 
John Brown. During a pastorate of more 
than fifty years he has continued to occupy a 
place of great influence in the denomination 
to which he belongs. As a theological writer, 
too, he has attained a high position, although, 
as his mind was characterized more by vigour 
than originality, his works have not produced 
the impression which it was expected they 
would have done. He was of an honoured 
race, being a grandson of the well-known John 
Brown of Haddington ; and talent of a peculiar 
kind has manifested itself, to an extraordinary 
extent, in many of his connections. Two of 
these, his son and nephew, achieved, when yet 
quite young, an extraordinary reputation. The 
former still lives, a physician in Edinburgh. 
He has written only in reviews as yet, (a se- 
leetion of his articles have just been published 


a I in a separate * but in these papers there 


above is not written in the spirit of political 


of and observed by all classes here, and it was 


looks as if we were on the verge of a new and 


mo means antique in their air 


In order to this it employs a large number of 
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was ‘exhibited a frestiness, a power, an orig 


nality, which-s€ once distinguished them from 


boars, and made the numbers in 
they appeared objects of special de- 


their 


mand. His review of Ruskin’s Modern Pain- 


ters in the North British may be mentioned 
as a specimen. We are in the habit here of 
likening him in 
to his great namesake, Sir Thomas Brown of 
the Religio Medici. The nephew, Dr. Samuel 
Brown, died a year or two ago. I had once 
the pleasure of epending some time with him 
in the home of his fathers at Haddington. 
He was then in wretched health, and I shall 
never forget the account he gave me of the 
cause of his disease. A drunken minister was 
the prime agent in its production. But though 
in almost constant pain, his mind was as bril- 
liant as it had ever been. Chemistry was bis 
line. Some important discoveries were un- 
doubtedly made by him, and there even went a 
whisper abroad that he had found the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone! But this ramour, of course, 
did him no good. On the contrary, it raised 
the suspicion that he was nothing more than an 
empiric, and for a season he was as a chemist 
under a cloud. But this passed by. His real 
genius came to be universally recognized ; and 
when his brief life came to an end, there was 
but one feeling of regret, that a man so gifted 
had not been spared longer to pursue 
course on which he had entered. 
THE INDIAN WAR. 


The Indian War has lingered so long, and 
progressed so slowly, that, strange to say, we 
have almost ceased to take any interest in it. 
The incident of the mutiny has, however, led 
to increased efforts being made, not only to 
add to the number of missionaries, but to put 
on a right footing our government relation to 
idolatry in Hindustan. I do not know that 
the Established Church here have resolved to 
restore their mission in the Punjaub (their 


agent there, with his wife and child, were 


among the massacred) but the United Presby- 
terian Synod has resolved to commence a 
station somewhere in India. And the Free 
Church is redoubling her efforts to maintain 
the place she has formerly held. The last 
mentioned body has reached that stage in the 
history of its mission, when, in the course of 
nature, it must find it difficult to keep its 
ground. The missionaries have, many of them, 
been in the country for a long term of years; 
they are beginning to break down, and quite a 
new thing to us here, we have returned Indian 
missionaries becoming candidates for ordinary 
congregations. In these circumstances it would 
be hopeless in the Free Church to expect to 
increase its present staff of labourers. All it 
can reasonably calculate on doing is to main- 


tain its ground. Even this, perhaps, would 


have been impossible, but for the fresh im- 
pulse which the mutiny and the revival of 
religion have combined to give to it. 


Yours, &o. INDEX. 


LETTER FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) — 


Plruovurn, Mass., Dec. 9, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—Not many minutes ago 
I was standing on as much as is above 
ground of “Plymouth Rock.” I want to 
tell you something of this rock and its sur- 
roundings. You know that as Mecca is to 
the Islam, so is Plymouth to the Puritan; 
and it was with much interest that I took a 
letter of introduction from Boston to a de- 
scendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
that I might see and know all about—if 


need be, worship at, the Pilgrim’s shrine. 


The scenery along the thirty-seven miles 
southeast from Boston, is any thing but 
imposing. Scraggy and stony, with here 
and there a marsh, the country is cold look- 
ing and hungry. In the vicinity of Ply- 
mouth it assumes a strange undulatory 
aspect, as if it had cooled down in an in- 
stant out of boiling fire into granite heights 
and hollows. 7 

The town contains about six thousand 
inhabitants, and, with the exception of the 
new Court-House, and one or two other 
houses, the structures are of wood, and by 

form. 


There is no visible sign here of any great 
thing having come to pass. I naturally 
looked out, the first eye I opened, for the 
Rock. I wanted to see it in the midst of 
the raging sea, rearing its everlasting form 
as an emblem of the strength of God, and 
as a lonely sentinel in his courts below! 
Heu! bathos! Amid the mud and filth of 
an old ricketty wharf, serving the honoura- 
ble, because useful purpose of stone step to 
a green-grocer’s shop—even there is Ply- 
mouth Rock! True, there is a slice of it 
ironed in like a grave stone in the centre of 
the village, but this I conceive in worse 
taste than the flagging, with the rest of it, 
the grocer’s door-step. To clip Plymouth 
Rock into nice bits for the centres of garden 
plots, is about as becoming as to divide the 
thunderbolts of Jove into charges for pop- 
guns. 


THE PILGRIMS’ MEETING HOUSE 


was the next place of interest, and I re- 
quested my guide to conduct me thither. 
Surely this shrine will be guarded as by fiery 
swords turning every way. I was prepared 
to put off the very shoes from off my feet 
that I might stand with reverence fit on that 
holy place where first these Pilgrims from 
afar’ on this great continent asserted their 
freedom to worship God.“ O! how shall 
I tell the tale?—shall I simply quote the 
trite tempora mutantur, &., or rather ex- 
claim with Horace, Monstrum, horrendum, 
informe, ingens cui lumen ademptum!” 
Ias not the light, indeed, been taken away? 
The Pilgrims’ Meeting-House is now an 
Unitarian Society House, and the cloak of 
Elder Brewster has fallen on the enemy of 
his Saviour! It appeared to me as if the 
swine of Antiochus was burning on the altar 
of the temple of Solomon. 


THE OLD BURYING-PLACE 


is on a hill overlooking the place where the 


Fathers worshipped. The old English tomb- 
stones seemed ashamed to look down the 
slope, and providentially their faces were 
mostly turned the other way. Indeed, as 


little care seemed to be taken of the sepul- 


chre of the Pilgrims as of their sanctuary. 
Pigs and poultry bore me company over the 
dishonoured graves of the mighty Theocrats 
of the old Plymouth colony. 


RECORDS AND RELICS. 

The records I next sought out, and found 
some of them in charge of one of the officers 
of the Town Hall. I examined the original 
Charter of the Fatbers' territory; also the 
Seal in the original English box, bearing 
the date 1629. Examined also the first 
book of their church minutes, with 1 Kings 
viii. 57 in front of it; also the original com- 
pact signed on board the May Flower; also 
a valuable old book (1610), entitled “A 
Justification of Separation from the Church 
of England, by John Robinson,” with the 
striking motto, And God saw the light 
that it was good; and God divided the light 
from the darkness.” 

The relics I next essayed to examine, for 
I confess the very dust of those men is dear 
tome. I was guided to a new building, 
called “ Pilgrim Hall,“ erected by the Pil- 
grim Society a few years ago, in which to 
preserve what remains of the Fathers. 
Here, too, I was disappointed. There, it is 
true, was a big pewter dish or two, and an 
iron pot, with an old wig of Kenelm Wias- 
low, two or three old chairs, and Miles 
Standish’s sword, beside the rusty barrel of 
the gun that shot King Philip. And these 
were all of consequence that remained as 
the memorials of men whose fame hangs 
over nations like the heavens! Death is 
here with his raiment of shrouds and his 
girdle of bones and rottenness, and if he 
could only terrify the degenerate sons of 
dead fathers back to their old meeting house, 
I would say, let Death not die, but let bim 
dance, and rave, and tear his serpent hair 
over the graves of this gigantic Golgotha. 


MARSHFIELD. 
Daniel Webster’s late residence lies about 
twelve miles up the coast, next Boston from 


that.ie of hie style, tures as he had them 


3 this miserable 


Plymouth. As all men know, it id galled 
Marshfield: It was formerly called Thomas's 
Farm, containing some thousands of dcres. 
The mansion house is a plain, what ieGalled 
gambreled building, and in many of its de- 
tailsremains as its great master left if. Here 
is his fine library, with his books and pic- 


Here also is his hunting-room, with his fish- 
ing tackle and his sea clothes, old slouched 
hat, and sailor’s boots and jacket. It is 
told how he delighted to go alone on the 

t deep, and hold converse with wind 
and wave, and talk with the thunders as if 
they were his elder brothers. It is also told 
how, when dying, he had himself carried to 
the lawn in front of his loved sea home, 
and had his favourite Devon, and Ayreshire, 
and Jersey cattle paraded before him, that 
he might feel their big, wholesome breath 
before he breathed his last. Webster was 
one of the Colossi of mankind. When a 
child he found the Constitution of the United 
States on a cotton pocket handkerchief, and 
out of that he read his first lesson in states- 
manship. He went to Dartmouth e 
and failing to obtain some coveted prize, he 
took the ordinary diploma, and like Luther 
with the Pope’s Bull, he tore it to pieces, 
saying to the students around him, “My 
iudustry may make me a great man, but 
archment cannot.” This 
the text of which his whole life was 
mon. He rose up like the issue of 
nd wore, even on his baby brow, 
nd top of sovereignty. But the 
whistle roars, and I am off to 


BOSTON. 


ten o’clock P. M., after 
having heard Edward Everett in the Music 
Hall, pronouncing ad eulogium on one Mr. 
Douseys a courrier, ho) left a magnificent li- 
brary of five thousand volumes to the His- 
torical Society of this \city, Some people 
thought that the orator of Washington’s 

lory, descended about \as much from his 

igh theme when he spoke the renown of 
a dead leather dresser, as \he is about to de- 
scend when he abandons the classic halls 
ed so long with 
laurels of evergreen, to take a seat in the 
daub-painted porch in the New York 


of a great orator. ed eloquent on a 
broomstick: though in the arena with 
clowns, he nevertheless fought with Ithu- 
riel’s spear—though the weapons for the 
tournament were currier’s scrapers, he drew 
and cut with a Damascus blade. 

The institutions of this modern Athens 
are well worthy of high ‘admiration. The 
Athenzeum and the literary societies are 
unequalled on the continent. The Public 
Library about to be opened is the finest 
temple of knowledge I have ever seen. It 
is superb in every respect. It is free. The 
public may read, and without deposit or fee, 
carry home as many books as they can read 
from one end of the year to the other. Al- 
ready there are 70,000 volumes, and these 


are only the first instalment of what is to 


come. It was novel to me to observe 
young ladies as the assistant librarians. I 
do not say this is wrong. I only hope that 
the young students may not study as pro- 
foundly the looks of the ladies as the books 
of their library. But as Keats the poet 
says, a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
whether it be in the form of a volume or 
in the garb of a maiden. 

The churches here seem to be in a lively 
condition, so far as I hear. Last Sabbath, 
being engaged three times opening the As- 
sembly’s new church here, I had no oppor- 
tunity of going about and seeing for myself. 
I am told the prospects of Presbyterianism 
here are not bad. I have met with some 
Old-school Presbyterians here who never 
knew that there was any form of their faith 
in the city. The chief editor of the Courier 
told me he was of the Old-school, and that 
there were many like him who would pre- 
fer their own Church, if they could get it. 
The congregation which we have enrolled 
as one of us here, has been for many years 
in connection with Canadian Presbyterians, 


and what is requisite for their future emi- 


nence and usefulness, is that they de v 
forth not Canadian, or Scotch, or Irish, or 
Dutch, or Nova Scotian, but American. 
There is a field here worthy the highest 
reach of the genius of our Assembly. Pres- 
byterianism here will have to contend with 
powerful sectionalism of every name. It is 
for our Church to assert for herself, that 
nationality which, it would seem, no soci- 
ety here lays claim to. Whosoever essays 
to stand in our pulpit in the city of Boston, 
must know no South, no North; must know 
nothing but“ Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” 

Yours faithfully, D. M. 

— ͤñfüöʒ— 
For the Presbyterian. 


Presbyterianism in New England, 


Messrs. Editors—Under this head you 
had a short article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 27. Will you allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to a few facts and 
thoughts in connection with this subject ? 

Eight years ago we had not a church 


in our connection in any of the capitals of 


the six New England States. Two years 
ago we had but one. Now we have 
churches in three of these cities, and in one 
of them two; and, we believe, if you take 
the early history of the founding of Pres- 
byterianism in almost any section of our 
country, you will find that few efforts have 
been more successful than these in New 
England. The first Presbyterian body in 
New York were ten years in reaching an 
organization as a church, and thirteen 
before they secured a church edifice. 
Three of our congregations in the above 
cities have good church buildings, some- 
what, though we believe not heavily, in 
debt. All of them once fairly out of debt, 
would be self-supporting. Then there is 
the good old Presbytery of Londonderry 
rousing itself to new life and action; and 
the new Presbytery of Connecticut, which 
is working its way up through manifold 
difficulties. 

All this is hopeful; but it is, or ought 
to be, only a beginning. New England is 
now open to Presbyterianism, and now is 
the time for us to enter in. The field is 
one that, under God, will, in time, nobly 
repay the toil and sacrifice expended upon 
it. We testify to what we know, when we 
say there are many who will gladly wel- 
come your coming. Two things are wanted 
at the outset—1. Faithful and able minis- 
ters, to place in all the leading cities as 
Providence opens the way. 2. Means for 
the erection of suitable churches in these 
places. Give us these, and we verily 
believe in a few years Presbyterianism in 
New England will take care of itself and 
of others too. : 

New England might urge a claim in 
justice. In her earlier days she gave freely 
of her means and her men to the Presby- 
terian Church. She gave to Nassau Hall. 
The colony of Connecticut made a gen- 
eral collection for Presbyterianism in New 
York. And if we speak of men, has she 
not even given you her best—her Ed- 
wards, Burr, Brainards, Green, Rodgers, 
Larned, Spencer, Spring, Foot, Hum- 
phreys? And if now she asks something 
in return of men and of means, is it too 
much? She does ask these. She asks 
the truth, the order, and the conservatism 
of a sound and Evangelical Presbyteri- 
anism ; and she asks them now. 

We believe the sentiment expressed to 
the writer by a distinguished Congrega- 
tional clergyman is the sentiment of not a 
few of that body, “I wish I could wake up 
to-morrow morning and find the Presby- 
terian system over all New ats 


when he died. 


tre did for 


eéember 18, 1858. 


vor the Presbyterian. : 


LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alitors—On the 24th ult. the 
Rev. I W. E. Ker, late of Baltimore, was 
i of the church at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. James C. Wat- 
bon, D-D-; preached the sermon; the Rev. 
D. J. Waller gave moe charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. William Simonton the 
charge to the people. The services of the 
occasion throughout were able and deeply 
impressive, 

This important. congregation has been 
vacant since the Ist of April, 1857, the 
date of the resignation of their former 
tor, the Rev. 3 Clark, D. D. A 
several ineffectual attempts to secure a 
minister, the Great Head of the Charch 
has at length, as we have every reason to 
believe, sent them an under-shepherd of 
his own choosing. Brought to their notice 
in a remrakably providential manner, and 
when many of their people were almost 
ready to despair of success, Mr. Ker’s first 
appearance and ministrations among us 
proved ‘highly acceptable, and he was 
elected pastor with hearty unanimity. Al- 
though so recently settled here, yet the 
people are already warmly attached to him 
as an able and devoted pastor, both in and 
out of the pulpit. Their united er, 
as a congregation, now is, that God would 
long spare him to them, and richly bless 
his labours, to their spiritual profit and 
growth as a church of Jesus Christ. R. 


3 For the Presbyterian. | 
A PASTOR WANTED. 


Mount Preasant, Henry Co., Iowa, 
December 6th, 1858, 
Messrs. Evditors—Through the columns 
of your excellent paper we would desire to 
call the attention of ministers wishing a lo- 
cation in the West, to our condition in this 
lace. On account of the continued ill- 
ealth of our former pastor, the relationship 
has been dissolved, and we are now as 
‘sheep without a shepherd.” Toa person 
of energy, perseverance, and piety, there is 
a good field of labour here. Our young 
city is considered one of the most pleasant 
in Iowa, and is well supplied with institu. 
tions of learning. Our church numbers 
about one hundred and sixty members; the 
building is new and commodious. We 
would, therefore, be happy to have a visit 
from some of our ministers, or if any one 
desires more information, it will be obtained 
by addressing the session. By order of the 
session, I. Cizaa, Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
UNION FOR PRAYER, 
days commencing Saturday, 
858, and — with 
day, January 3d, 1859—an hour being bet 
apart each day, between eight and ten, morn- 
ing and evening. 


And it came to pass, when Moses held hia 
that Israel prevailed; and when he let een be 
Amalek prevailed.” 


God’s people are every where looking for 
latter-rain showers, ere the great and notable 
day of\the Lord come; and the world at large 
is looking for “the things that are coming on 
the earth.” Afsach a time, shall not Abra- 
bam “stand yet before the Lord” (Gen. xviii. 
22)? Shall not Moses “return anto the Lord” 
to intercede (Exod. xxxii. 31)? Shall not 
Elijah climb Carmel? (1 Kings xviii. 42.) 
Shall not the Upper Room be filled with wait- 
ing disciples who know that Christ has “re- 
ceived gifts for men?” (Acts 1. 13, 14.) 


FIRST DAY.—Sarurpar, December 25. 


Is XLI. 1-20, Prayer 18 A CONVERSING 
witH Gop.—Yet it becomes us to ‘keep silence’ 
ere we begin—fecling the glory of his name, our 
littleness too, and, ve all, our guilt. ** Come 
near,” through the Mediator, (ver. 1). What 
help in our God! (ver. 2-4). What may he not 
do for us and others! How easily he can dash 
in pieces man’s schomos, (vor. 5-7). Soe what 

(ver. 8, 907 see what he is yet to 
do again (ver. 10-16), making “‘worm Jacob” a 
mighty instrument. Lord, even now do some- 
thing like this—make all thy people to be mighty 
instruments of And what amazing en- 
couragement to pray in ver. 17-20! Here is 
God's promise to hear us “seeking water to 
hear when things are very low—to hear when 
we are poor and needy—and so to hear that the 
seekers of water shall not get drops, but rivers 
atid fountains, and see the desert planted with 
every shady tree. Think, that while ev 
conversion is an instance of the Lord . N 
our requests, yet the full answer is this, vis. 
Israel's land and our Earth made Paradise again. 
Let us, therefore, ask great things. 
SECOND DAY.—Sasnatn, December 26. 


Psalm cxix. 1-24. Prayer 18 THE SEED or 
BLESSING.—Let us go and tell Jesus all we feel. 
Let us tell all our wants, and therefore confess 
our sins, e. 9. defilement (ver. 1), divided heart 
(ver. 2), neglect of God’s ways (ver. 3), careless- 
ness (ver. 4), partiality in the law (ver. 6), with- 
holding the praise due to his righteousness (ver. 
7). Confess the sins of childhood and 
(ver. 9), neglect of God’s word (ver. 10, 11), not 
blessing the Lord (ver. 12-14), not meditating 
on Him (ver. 15), total unfitness for his service 
(ver. 17), blindness in spiritual (ver. 18), 

ride and shunning the reproach of Christ (ver. 


us confess also — —— 
abounding formality, worldliness, unbelief, Ignor - 
ance, neglect of the word, opposition on the part 
of “princes” (ver. 23), men of influence, and 
talent, and authority. Pray for and ho- 
liness. U the reason given di eg 19); no 
time to lose! for the time is short.“ 


THIRD DAY.—Moxpay, December 27. 

Acts 1. 14. Paar is A HOLY FAMILIARITY 
with Gop.—Here disciples ask questions at the 
Master, and he at once replies. He is “this same 
Jesus” still; identifying himself with his people’s 
interests. Speak to him about his great promise, 
the Holy Ghost, and the power which he — 
Ask this power for all disciples, and 


tend the word concerning him, read or 

Let us pray together, and together look up to an 
ascended Saviour, who is worthy to ve for 
us every blessing. The Father keeps times 
and seasons” in his own hand; let us the more 
watch and pray, knowing the Lord will *‘so come 
in like manner as he was taken up,” in an hour 
we think not. Meanwhile, Lord, bless the preach- 
ing of the gospel to the Jews, to idolators, to 
Mahometans, to Romanists, to all men. O for 
such an answer as the first disciples got (Acts 
ii. 1-4), in the mighty breathing of the Holy 
Ghost on them and others. 


FOURTH DAY.—Turspayr, December 28. 


Acts 1. 37-47. Paarza 18 THES PURCHASER 
or airts.—Christians should be palms and cedars, 
— — should be representatives of Christ. 

ao the outpoured Spirit thoroughly chan 

thousands, and made use of — — 
pe 3 Pray for such power to the 
word preached. Pray for such conviction of un- 
belief (ver. 87), and for such simple receiving of 
the gospel (ver. 41). Pray for such fruits of 
faith, steadfastness in pure spores doctrine, 
enjoyment of brotherly fellowship, prayerfulness, 
singleness of heart, a praising spirit; and this in 
public and in private. Pray for the daily adding 
to the Church some where. Pray for true apos- 
tolie doctrine and practice in opposition to Pop- 
ery, Tractarianism, unsound doctrine, stiff for- 
mality, Sardis-like deadness, Laodicean self-suf- 
ficiency and lukewarmness. Pray for family re- 
ligion and happy Christian homes. Pra he a 
disinterested epirit of generosity, a — 
to give of our substance to the Lord's cause. 
May disciples live as not their own.” 


FIFTH DAY.—Wepwyespay, December 29. 

Acts tv. 23-37. Prayer 18 THE FORERUNNER 
or HonouR.—Here is a specimen of simple prayer. 
How directly to the point! and how soon the 
answer came. The name of Jesus vailed ; 
the Father was asked to honour his ved Son. 
It was united prayer also. Let us go straight 
forward to his mercy-seat, and tell what Popery 
is doing, what statesmen are doing, what the 
nations over earth are doing against Jesus; tell 
of infidelity in its many forms; and tell of spe- 
cial cases. Pray for the persecuted. Ask to be 
filled with the Spirit (ver. 31). Ask power for 
those who preach, and grace for all. Ask self- 
denial, and a disinterested desire to use all we 
have for Christ. Pray for the raising up of 


may act for Christ, instead of against his cause. 
SIXTH DAY.—Taurspar, December 30. 
Acts IX. 1-31. Paarzx 1s' aN ARROW, FROM 
THE BOW OF THE HEART, BENT AND sTRUNG.— 
Give thanks for the conversion of souls, and spe- 
cially for Sauls, Africaners, and the like. Lord 
Jesus, arrest many more such. Remember blind- 
ed persecutors, and earnest but mistaken souls, 
Let us pray for the awakened; may ministers be 
to them as Ananias. May missionaries be like 


converted Saul, testifying of Christ to Jew and 
Gentile. May the churches (ver. 31) avail them- 


for ministers and teachers; and for power to a- 


such as Joses, and that kings, statesmen, princes, . 


/ 


1, 22), not using God's counsel (ver. 24). Let 
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